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ROUSSEAU AND POLITICAL HUMANITARIANISM 
I 


+ gee is a dramatic propriety as well as a scholarly interest 
attaching to the appearance of Vaughan’s edition of The Po- 
litical Writings of Rousseau. The work was published in 1915, 
nearly a year after the outbreak of the War, which, as the editor 
tells us in his preface, came upon the eve of the completion of his 
undertaking; hamperingly with respect to one detail, for he had 
planned to devote August, 1914, to a trip to Cracow, there to collate 
his text with the manuscript of the Gouvernement de Pologne, dis- 
covery of which had been announced in 1912. The defect of such 
a detail (which some future printing may amend) rather empha- 
sizes the definitive character of Professor Vaughan’s work, the ob- 
jects of which are best stated in his own words: ‘‘ to collect all the 
political writings of Rousseau in one body; to present a correct text 
of what he wrote; and to define his place in the history of political 
thought.’? These objects are measurably attained in the work 
offered to the public. There are, no doubt, in the non-political 
writings of Rousseau passages not here assembled which bear upon 
his political philosophizing (for the ‘‘ natural’’ and the po- 
litical’? man are not so separable in the process as in the product 
of Rousseau’s reflection) ; but there is certainly nothing of impor- 
tance for the understanding of his author’s political thinking which 
Professor Vaughan has failed to include in his collection, while, in 
the way of positive virtue, this collection adds fragments unpub- 
lished in editions of the collected works of Rousseau. The most 
interesting of these fragments is surely that on L’état de guerre, 
from the Neuchatel manuscript, though certain chapters in Book I. 
of the first draft of the Contrat social are hardly second to this. The 
editor’s further aim, to present a correct text of what Rousseau 
1 The Political Writings of Jean Jacques Rousseau, Edited from the Orig- 


inal Manuscripts and Authentic Editions, with Introductions and Notes. C. E. 
Vaughan. Cambridge: University Press. 1915. 2 vols. Pp. xix + 516, and 577, 
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actually wrote, has persuaded him into a minute scrupulosity in the 
notation of variants that would seem finical were its end less impor- 
tant; for he has succeeded in correcting a vast number of obvious 
errors in the current texts, and in giving what is far the most accu- 
rate version of Rousseau’s word and thought. Finally, in his gen- 
eral introduction, and in several minor articles Professor Vaughan 
has, contributed a study of Rousseau’s place as a political thinker 
with which future students of this field of speculation must squarely 
reckon. Even a cursory examination of this edition of Rousseau’s 
Political Writings will establish the conviction that its editor has 
not only performed a task honorable to scholarship, but that he could 
not have performed it with so painstaking a devotion had his labors 
been animated by less sustaining a sentiment than complete faith 
in the permanent importance of his subject’s contribution to human 
welfare. The Vaughan edition is a finely conceived monument to 
Rousseau the thinker. 

And it is in this that lies the dramatic propriety of the appear- 
ance of the work at the present hour. Rousseau is not the founder 
of the humanitarianism of the Enlightenment; but he is the subtlest 
and the most influential exponent of that political idealism which is 
the Enlightenment’s greatest contribution to human thought and to 
men’s affairs—the political idealism which gave to the period its 
particular humanitarian cast, and, indeed, added a special (and we 
hope, ineffaceable) color to the meanings of the words ‘‘ humanity ”’ 
and ‘‘ humane.’’ 

Rousseau was a citizen of the one small state which, in his day, 
stood in the wide world conspicuously for republicanism. His life 
fell in the yeasty years of the diffusion of democratic belief among 
the peoples of western Europe, and none can be said to be premier 
to Rousseau as an agent of this diffusion. The political revolutions 
which, beginning in America and proceeding in France in the 
eighteenth century, were, in the nineteenth and early hours of the 
twentieth, to convert the greater portion of the world’s states to 
republicanism, had already in Rousseau’s lifetime made their first 
and most difficult move in the revolution of men’s ideas in regard to 
polity. There are writers who tell us that the revolutions were the 
outcome, not of ideas, but of blind social instincts following the 
modelings of chance social environments; the contemporary apology 
for Teutonism, that it is the inevitable explosion of a pent-up 
geistliches gas, is a notion of the same stripe; but such opinions must 
here be passed (somewhat wearily, I confess) without. controversy ; 
the important fact remains, that, be they symptoms or causes, men’s 
ideas are at least their conscious explanations of their actions. Now 
the soul of sound explanation is clear definition ; and of such clarity 
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Rousseau is master to a degree which makes him more than a father 
of the Revolution. Indeed, the greatest interest which attaches to a 
present-day examination of his doctrines is not as to whether they 
were the conscious impulses which French Revolutionists, in quoting 
them, believed them to be, but as to whether either the subtlety or 
the truth of Rousseau’s theory has up to our time been understood 
by statesmen or embodied in institutions. Our real concern with 
Rousseau is with the possible discovery of a teacher of political 
truth for the great hour of to-day. 

The final version of the Contrat social was published in 1762. In 
1915 what will long be the standard reference edition of this and the 
related writings of its author appears in the midst of a stupendous 
war—a war which is being consciously fought for the overthrow and 
for the maintenance of political principles which Rousseau defined 
more capably than has any other modern. This, in itself, is sufficient 
incentive for a keen-minded return to the study of those humanita- 
rian doctrines in which our democracies were nurtured. It may be a 
fact (though democrats can not believe this) that the modern emanci- 
pation of peoples was founded in delusion, and has been leading on 
to disillusion, now at hand; but even in such case it were the caution 
of reason to discover how so great an error of nature could have in- 
fected men’s minds. It can hardly be less than fact (as the trial of 
democracy shows) that the core of democratic truth is even now but 
vaguely touched by the most convincedly democratic peoples; and 
this being so, there were only denial of reason in remitting the great 
analysis. Who, indeed, can doubt that the decades which are to fol- 
low the close of the world’s most terrible political war will see men 
turning avidly to the study of political theory, striving to discover 
some wisdom of thought which will enable them to reduce the courses 
of their lives to order and to meet with mastering discipline such 
great upsurgings of brutish passion? The task of a generation of 
thinkers is set relentlessly; the dial indicates the appointed hour; 
philosophy must descend from the heights into the camps and towns 
of men. 

Is Rousseau still a guide in the field of discovery? Reputation 
assures him, at all events, a place beyond neglect. It is true that 
there are critics—concerned more with his personality than with his 
thought—who see in him only a sentimentally romantic adventurer 
into the realm of ideas. On the other hand, the editor of this new 
edition of his political writings—from which the personal and ad- 
ventitious is judiciously omitted—pays him such tribute as must 
challenge attention. _Conceding Rousseau’s shortcomings, still 
‘*there are two things which can never be forgotten. He gave men 
faith in their power to redress the wrongs of ages. And he held 
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forth an ideal of civic life which has changed the face of Europe. 
Thanks to the Contrat social, the leaden rule of bureaucracy, hard 
though it be to break, is weakened and discredited. The ideal of a 
free people, united in one ‘corporate self’ and working out one ‘gen- 
eral will,’ is coming, slowly but none the less surely, to take its place. 
That is the debt which the world owes to Rousseau. That is the 
glory which nothing can take from him.’’ These claims command 
consideration, above all in an hour when no source of political truth 
can be allowed to pass untested. 


II 


Theories of polity rest ultimately upon conceptions of human 
nature. These conceptions may be no more than dim prepossessions 
—as when the elders of Israel come to Samuel demanding a king, 
‘*that we also may be like all the nations;’’ or they may be them- 
selves conscious and elaborated theories, as when Plato astutely 
figures the ideal state as but the great projection of the virtues of the 
ideal man. But in all cases where we can speak of conscious polities, 
there is covert or evident'some determining idea of what men are or 
of what they ought to be. In a fair sense, the history of both polit- 
ical institutions and political speculation is exemplary of Aristotle’s 
rule: that the first step to the discovery of what a state ought to be 
is the discovery of what men and life ought to be. 

Broadly taken, with reference to this relation of political to 
anthropic theory, there are but two radical conceptions of man, and, 
correspondingly, but two radically different classes of theories of state- 
eraft. The first, and by odds the more ancient division of thought, con- 
ceives man theologically and the state theocratically; the second, 
new in the world of Hellenism, conceives man naturally and the 
state legally—or, as we might say, it sees both man and state with 
near and human vision. Each of these types of theory, theological 
and naturalistic, has numerous historical variants; nor are there 
wanting mixtures, borrowing from both, as in Aquinas and Hobbes 
—though in the mixed examples it is not difficult to perceive which 
is the parent stem and which the graft. But allowing for these, 
the broad division still remains radical; indeed, the world is at war 
to-day because that division is ineffaceable. 

It were mere mythology to hark back to Frazer’s sacred and 
sacramental kings for the beginnings of the theological theory. His- 
tory, from its twilight days onward, is writ with example. The Pharaoh 
who was son of Amon; the Israelitic king, anointed of the Lord; the 
Cesar whose genius was the sovereignty of Rome; the Holy Emperor 
proclaimed and crowned by the Pontiff of Christendom ; the Hohen- 
zollern Kaiser, ‘‘ taking his crown from God alone, without interven- 
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tion of peoples or parliaments ’’—all belong in the one series, and all 
rest their claims upon the assumption that God is the disposer of 
fates which men are too contemptible to mold for themselves. ‘‘ The 
great Gods, Determiners of Destinies, making great my Kingdom, 
I, Shalmaneser, King of multitudes, hero of Ashur, ruler of the 
Four Zones, all the world kisses my feet!’’ So run the earlier 
chapters of the world’s history. A dispatch from Berlin (August 
2, 1917) quotes Burgomaster Reicke, of Berlin, as saying: ‘‘ We call 
for the benefit of the counsels of workingmen, but the word is 
quietly passed from the government table, ‘ These fellows can not 
be told all; just treat them like children.” What is wanted is... a 
government of men who are not educated to believe that a bureau- 
erat necessarily knows better than an ordinary mortal.’’ The- dif- 
ference between these two utterances,—of the Assyrian king and the 
German burgomaster—is not so much distance in time as distinction 
of the points of view of individuals viewing the same kind of political 
fact. 

The theological conception of the state implies necessarily the 
assumption of chosen rulers and a chosen people. In the earlier 
stages of the world’s history, the ruler divinely elect was less con- 
cerned with the grounds of his elevation—usually divine descent or 
kinship—than with the fact and the obligations he conceived it to 
entail: if kings were ‘‘ hostile to Ashur ”’ or if the smoke of burning 
cities were a savor in the god’s nostrils, the duty of the ‘‘ sons of 
Ashur ’’ was defined. The wars of the Faithful (Christian or Mus- 
lim) against the Infidel (Muslim or Christian or Pagan) were not 
actuated by a different motive—which is still in our own day, in the 
antithesis of white men and brown, more than a reminiscence. 

But such prejudices, in the course of time, come to be fortified 
with conscious theory. Already in the Jewish prophets is intro- 
duced the idea that the Chosen People endure suffering and captivity 
as the penalty of dereliction in worship. Christian theology, cath- 
olically affirming the demerit of mankind with the salvation of an 
elect few by act of grace, drew up the plan for a more satisfyingly 
rational philosophy of the state. Man by nature is corrupt, anar- 
chical, helpless of salvation; he is damned and without help from 
above must remain damned; only the Divine Grace can vouchsafe 
that help, and it does vouchsafe it in the two institutions, Church 
and State, which are its temporal vehicles; for man, prelate or com- 
municant, monarch or subject, there is no duty save obedience; for 
the institution, civil or ecclesiastical, there is needed no sanction save 
its divine imposition. This is the conscious philosophy of Aquinas 
and Dante; it is the root of the conceptions of Calvin and of 
Hobbes; and it is not fundamentally evaded even by such thinkers 
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as Milton and Grotius. Indeed, from the reign of Constantine to 
Louis XIV. and the last of the Stuarts this philosophy was the 
moral bulwark of practically all European kingships. 

Of all the presentations of the theological theory of man and 
state, the most majestic is the De Monarchia. Dante’s point of 
departure is the finis universalis ciwilitatis humani generis, for he 
says, ‘‘ it were folly to suppose that there is an end of this civiliza- 
tion and of that, and not one end for all.’’ The nature of this end 
is determined by human nature: creation exists not for the sake of 
the created beings (individual men), but for the proper functioning 
of the creatures. With man, this operatio propria is the actualiza- 
tion of the potential intellect with which he—alone among creatures 
—is endowed. But this process can be effectively realized only 
under a universal peace—‘‘ the best of all those things ordained for 
our blessedness;’’ which implies a ruler, to judge the contentions of 
men. Further, since the whole human race is ordained to a single 
end, this ruler must be one and single—‘‘ all parts should be sub- 
ordinate to kingdoms; kingdoms themselves should be ordered with 
reference to a single prince.’’ the emperor; and the whole civil world 
be thus reduced to hierarchy. Granting his contentions as to the 
meaning of life and the goal of civilization and assuming the validity 
of the historical arguments by which Dante would establish the claim 
of the German Emperor, his conception is at once grandiose and 
rationally sound. 

Certainly the medieval theory, with its dogmatic bluntness, is far 
more respectable than its psychologized ectypes of the Hegelian 
schools. Hegel’s notion that history is a theodicy, a progressive 
manifestation of God in creation, is, of course, the medieval view. 
But when he and his kindred thinkers go on to expound their theo- 
dicies in terms of outer sense being molded to inner form, that the 
latter may contemplate itself as structured from evaporated’ particu- 
larities (for when ‘‘ the authority of rational aim is acknowledged, 
privileges and particularities melt away before the common object 
of the state’’) and apexed by self-sufficient absolutes (‘‘ the gov- 
ernment rests with the official world, and the personal decision of 
the monarch constitutes its apex ’’?)—then, we are far in the morass 
of the over-individual state. It is in this morass that half the civil- 
ized world is to-day embogged. 


III 


Over against this theological theory of man and the state is the 
naturalistic or humanistic theory classical in origin and rationalistic 
in form. It is implicit in the early traditions of ‘‘ wise men’’ as 
lawgivers; it is conscious and express in the activities of sophists 
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teaching an art of politics; it is quite open in the manneredly in- 
genuous remark of the Athenian envoys, ‘‘ Of the gods we believe 
and of men we know that by a law of their nature wherever they 
ean rule they will.’’ Socrates, descending from the clouds to ask 
about justice, proposes to probe this theory to its truth; and Plato, 
carrying forward the investigation, discloses the essential truth. 

The Republic is not less instructive in its method than in its 
content. Plato begins exposing current superficialities—the shallow 
honesty of the merchant’s son, the shallower Machtpolitik of the so- 
phistic bully. He goes on to sketch the pattern of a state endowed 
with the virtues which most men concede, with justice and temper- 
ance and courage and wisdom, and he shows that these virtues, in 
the macropolis, are but the true enlargement of the virtues of the 
micropolis, which is the citizen’s soul, and that citizenship itself is 
truly measured by the fairness and harmony with which these virtues 
are developed. Thereat, having completed the reduction from state 
to citizen, he reverses his procedure, asking subtly what is the nature of 
that good of which the virtues are the instruments; for if the virtues 
of the state are patterned in the virtues of the man, then the good 
which the state is meant to bring will be found patterned in the good 
which is the height of human nature. That good Plato finds to lie 
in knowledge, and in the kingship of philosophy; and having deter: 
mined this, he turns once again to statecraft, judging states by the 
types of men which they engender and by which they are in return 
engendered. But the inquiry is still not ended. The ideal state 
exists for the manifestation of what is good in human nature; but the 
good that is in human nature is at the last definable only by the 
good that is discoverable in metaphysical nature—that is the supreme 
sanction and the supreme sovereign, the revelation of which (using 
the language of myth) is the vision of Er. 

Plato’s method here is simply and rationally empirical. The 
state is measured by human nature; human nature is the glass in 
which we must read universal nature: ‘‘macropolis, micropolis; 
microcosm, macrocosm.’’ In the course of the argument all the essen- 
tial ideals of Greek polity are defined, directly or by implication. 
Justice is a harmony of the human virtues; and these virtues are 
civic for the reason that man is by nature and necessity a political 
animal. Law is the law of nature, reflected in human interpreta- 
tions or insights—for nature itself is humanistic. The sovereign 
is that good which all men desire, and which intelligence may attain 
—for in the world by which men are created the good is sovereign. 
Finally, liberty is the recognition of law, provided that law is 
founded upon knowledge of the good. As Aristotle has it, ‘‘ the 
good man is the measure of everything.’’ Plato’s ideal polity is 
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often described as being socialistic; but in truth neither he nor 
Aristotle ever loses sight of the fact that the state exists only for 
the well-being of the individual, and in a supra-social, a metaphysical 
sense. Man is political, and the state should bring him realization 
of his political responsibilities; but he is also more than political; 
he is philosophical, and the state should leave him free to realize 
his philosophical possibilities. This does not mean the anarchy of 
personal lusts—as so many moderns would make democracy to mean ; 
it means instead the rational imitation of a pattern citizen, a type of 
human being, an ideal individual life, with a ‘‘work’”’ to do. Nor 
does it mean—as the Hegelizers infer—that the individual is to 
be absorbed in the state, the structure itself being the end. Plato has 
once for all divided himself from the collectivists in that divinest of 
his utterances: ‘‘In heaven there is laid up a pattern of it, 
which he who would may behold ... but whether such an one 
exist or will ever exist on earth is no matter, for he will live after 
the manner of that city, rejecting all other.’’ 

To the ideal programme of Plato’s Republic there is a curious 
and striking parallel in the development of Roman law. This begins 
with the formulation of the customs and enactments of the early 
city in the jus civile, expressing current and uncritical conceptions 
of duty. It proceeds, with the growth of the Republic’s empire, 
to a recognition of the virtues of states as men empirically know 
them, expressed in the jus gentium. As a consequence of com- 
parison, and a search for general principles, it seeks to define what 
is fundamentally true of human nature, and this is the jus naturale; 
and finally, in some Stoic rulers at least, there arises the conception 
of the metaphysical foundation of the natural law of mankind in 
their universal citizenship in the cosmopolis. The whole procedure 
is, as it were, a vast historical elucidation of* Plato, beginning 
and ending, as did he, humanistically, and in the process establishing 
such a body of legal thought that the Persizing emperors (West and 
East seeking to introduce Oriental notions of monarchical divinity) 
could not even color, with their purples, its rational humanism. 

The root of that humanism is already vigorous in the Ler XII. 
Tabularum. ‘‘ If one summon a man to court, let him go.’’ ‘‘ As 
the tongue shall have pronounced so let it be.’’ ‘‘As a man 
shall have appointed by his will so let it be.’’? Here are the 
definitions of responsibility—responsibility of the citizen to the 
courts, of neighbor to neighbor, of a man to himself; and it is such 
responsibility that is the charter of human freedom. Under the 
Republic a law was regarded as an obligation assumed voluntarily 
by the people: populus iubet, ‘‘ the people bind themselves.’’ In 
Justinian’s Digest the laws are regarded as binding because ‘‘ estab- 
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lished by the decision of the people ’’; and the high point of Roman 
legal thinking is reached in Ulpian’s definition of justice, which 
the Digest quotes, as ‘‘ a constant and perpetual will to give to 
each his right.’’ The will, the intelligence, the consciousness of the 
citizen, is court of last resort. 

To Roman jurisprudential philosophy Christianity brought its 
own peculiar addition. On the ecclesiastical side, and especially 
in conjunction with feudalism, Christian theology went strongly to 
the fortifying of hierarchy, and in politics, to the vindication of 
divine rights. But another, and with this inconsistent, doctrine 
appears from the first. Christian theology necessarily insisted upon 
the freedom of the individual will. 


Lo maggior don, che Dio per sua larghezza 
fesse creando, ed alla sua bontate 

pid conformato, e quel ch’ ei pid apprezza, 
fu della volonta la libertate, 

di che le creature intelligenti, 

e tutte e sole furo e son dotate. 


Dante tries, in the De Monarchia, to twist this need for freedom of 
judgment to the cause of absolutism (only the judgment above 
greed can be free, and only the monarch can have this); but the 
incongruity is gaping. Milton is far more rational in employing 
the same theological firgmise to justify the free commonwealth. 
God gave Adam ‘‘ freedém to choose, for reason is but choosing; 
he had else been a mere artificial Adam, such an Adam as he is in 
the motions. . . . They are not skilful considerers of human things 
who imagine to remove sin by removing the matter of sin... . 
Suppose we could expel sin,’’ by removing temptation, ‘‘ how much 
we thus expel of sin, so much we expel of virtue: for the matter of 
them both is the same... .’’ God, ‘‘ though He commands us temper- 
ance, justice, continence, yet pours out before us even to a profuse- 
ness all desirable things, and gives us minds that can wander beyond 
all limit and satiety.’’ Liberty of this parlous type represents a 
far cry from that freedom which Hegel makes the genius of the 
German world—‘‘ an unlimited self-determination which has its own 
absolute form as its purport.’’ 

Of the Christian contribution there is no more striking statement 
than that of Las Casas’s ‘‘Memoir on the question as to the power of 
kings to alienate their subjects, their cities, and their jurisdiction.’’? 
All men are by the right of nature free, says Las Casas—and his 


2This ‘‘Memoir’’ is included in (iuvres de Las Casas, edited by J. A. 
Llorente (Paris, 1822). Llorente’s French version is translated from the first 


published edition, Questio de imperatoria vel regia potestate, etc. (Speyer, 
1571.) ' 
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words have the ring of a trumpet. Reason and the civil law both 
recognize this truth. ‘‘The human species having everywhere the 
same reasoning nature, God has not willed that one man be born sub- 
ject to another, but that all should be equal—for, following St. 
Thomas, the essence of the intellectual faculty is hot a thing relative 
from one man to another, but a moral being, absolute, essential, and 
necessarily pertaining to each individual; in sort that individual lib- 
erty is a right accorded by God himself, as an essential attribute of man 
—which is, in fact, the prineiple and source of natural right [jus 
naturale|.’’ Las Casas, whose ‘‘Memoir’’ is a veritable bill of rights, 
goes on to lay down the foundations of politics. A ‘‘freeman”’ is 
‘‘one who enjoys the power of exercising his free will as he under- 
stands it, in disposing of his person, his goods, his actions and his 
rights, without being submitted to the necessity of obtaining per- 
mission to do so from another man.’’ ‘‘The free will of the nation 
is the unique efficient cause and the sole immediate and veritable 
source of all power of kings and princes;’’ and the nation, freely 
expressing its wish, is ‘‘also the sole veritable final cause and object 
of this transmission of power,’’ whose object is ‘‘the advantage or 
good of all.’’ Power is delegated to rulers only with ‘‘natural reser- 
vations, not expressed by the men, conserving intact their independ- 
ence and that of their goods, and the right of submitting only with 
their previous consent to deprivation of goods and the establishment 
of imposts.’’ ‘‘Liberty is the greatest good a people can enjoy.’’ 
The king ‘‘has no power to command what is contrary to the public 
good, because he has no authority except as minister of the law.’’ 
Alienation can only be with ‘‘the consent of the nation, when for the 
good of the state or from political necessity such action is useful,”’ 
for ‘‘the state is a moral body,’’ not a property. 

Las Casas is worth quoting at length, for we are not accustomed 
to think of a sixteenth-century Spanish friar as a formulator of the 
principles of American independence, none the less virile because his 
reasonings bear the flavor of scholasticism. Like Milton, he is in 
spirit of the Renaissance, in spirit a humanist, and more than a 
precursor of the humanitarians. Other Renaissance thinkers are 
humanistic without being humanitarian. Machiavelli, frankly cyn- 
ical of morality, making the tyrant’s lust the measure of political 
sagacity, is such an one. So also is Grotius, who can conceive of a 
people as made up of individuals (populus est ex eorum corporum 
genere quod ex distantibus constat) bonded together by one habit 
and one spirit, but which, nevertheless, owes to its sovereign only 
submission. And again so is Hobbes, whose introduction to the 
Leviathan is a treatise on man, in which he sets forth with unrelieved 
pessimism such a picture of human nature as only theology and 
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anarchy could contrive—the picture of the natural man mired in 
evils, for release from which the loss of liberty were a cheerful 
‘price. Back of all such thinking there is the lurking medieval con- 
viction that man is by nature corrupt, and that without grace from 
church and sovereign he is helplessly damned. There is, to be sure, 
one point with which this thought is in harmony with the Greek: the 
sovereign is still the good—only here the good is of another world 
than this and of another nature than man’s. 


IV 


Few changes in the history of thought are more quiet and funda- 
mental than that between the seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries. 
The difference is not so much of content of ideas, as of temper. 
Hobbes to Locke, Montaigne to Montesquieu, Calvin to Rousseau— 
everywhere the antithesis is sharp. The late Renaissance was intel- 
lectually eager, but spiritually it was still in the shadow of the mid- 
dle ages; it studied the thought of classical antiquity with zest, but 
with all its humanism, it failed to assimilate that first essential of 
classical humanism—belief in the value of the immediate, cis-sepul- 
chral life. It was thoroughly pessimistic of the world and the flesh, 
and it looked forward to Judgment far more with a gloomy gratifica- 
tion in the promise of just punishments than with any radiance of 
millennial hope. Such a belief, for example, as our modern one in 
progress was all out of its tune. 

The eighteenth century is the first period to recover something of 
Hellenic optimism. The Enlightenment is all aglow with rosy remi- 
niscence of the Golden Age and with rosier anticipations of Utopia. 
Man becomes transformed, and with his change of color the whole 
universe alters its hue. Jesus had taught centuries before that the 
private soul of a common man is worth saving—a doctrine that rang 
strange in the ears of pagans; but the fruit of Eden had, in a sense, 
theologically soured this teaching, and feudalism, ecclesiastical and 
civil, had gone all against its political realization. Now, in curious 
coincidence, a return to worldliness brought also a conception of 
spiritual democracy. It is true the armory of democracy was stocked 
in the seventeenth century: natural law and the rights of man, the 
social contract, liberty, equality, consent of the governed—all had 
been defined. But these arms could work no revolution until they 
were seized upon by men invigorated by a faith in men; and such 
were the thinkers of the Enlightenment. Locke, quietly assuming 
that the law of nature is the law of reason and that men are reason- 
able seekers after the good, makes of the original compact, not as it 
had been with Hobbes an instrument for the abjuring of natural 
liberties, but their stay and guarantee. Montesquieu, dispassionately 
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examining the legal concepts of all peoples in order to discover a law 
of laws, as it were from men’s commonsense of right, restored to man- 
kind—so Voltaire phrased it—the title-deeds of society. And Rous- 
seau, not dispassionately, but passionately believing in man, erected 
the whole idealism of his time into a great brief for democracy. 

The Discours sur l’inégalité and the Contrat social are the two 
prime documents of this brief. These two works, though published 
only a few years apart, have been taken as contraries: the Discourse as 
an extreme expression of individualism the Social Contract as a cham- 
pioning of collectivism. The contrariety, however, is far more ap- 
parent than real. Narrowly viewed, the two essays are complemen- 
tary, not conflicting. Rousseau, being, like Plato, a philosopher of 
imagination, employs, like Plato, the language of myth: in the Dis- 
cours sur l’inégalité, as in the still earlier Discours sur les sciences 
et les arts, the mythus used is of the aureate innocence of a Saturnian 
past; in the Contrat social it is a culture myth, the conversion of 
troglodytes into men. But if the subtler meaning of these myths be 
sought, it will be found that in both cases Rousseau is seeking to 
define the essential man; human nature is first taken in its individual 
aspect, and the consequences of its individualism are examined; it is 
taken again in its social aspect, and the consequences of this are fol- 
lowed out. It happens, as inevitably must be, that on the individual 
side the key to this nature is found to be emotion—and Rousseau is 
thence viewed as a ‘‘sentimentalist’’; it happens again, and inevita- 
bly, that reason is the key to the interpretation of the moral nature— 
but Rousseau is rarely enough given the credit of his rationalism. 

The main contention of the two Discourses is identical. Both are 
concerned with the cause of inequality among men. The Discourse 
on the Sciences and the Arts is devoted to the inquiry as to whether 
their cultivation has-worked to a purification of morals; and Rous- 
seau finds in the negative; their function has rather been to empha- 
size social complexities and to serve social inequalities: virtue, ‘‘the 
sublime science of simple souls,’’ and conscience, heard ‘‘in the 
silence of the passions’’—these furnish the sufficient philosophy of 
life to humble and equal men, unperturbed by the lure of renown. 
The Second Discourse attacks the same problem of inequality, not 
from the point of view of such secondary agencies as the arts and 
sciences, but in search of its fundamental cause. This is private 
property : ‘‘The first who, having enclosed a bit of land, assumed to 
say, ‘This is mine,’ and found men simple enough to believe him, was 
the true founder of civil society;’’ and thereafter, ‘‘slavery and 
wretchedness germinate and grow with the harvests.’’ The recog- 
nition of those primitive conventions which were the first laws; the 
institution of the first magistrates: these steps follow, first as guaran- 
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tees of equality, but, as a result of abuse, eventually as sources of 
despotism. The last and worst degeneration of society is reached 
when men ‘‘become willing to bear chains in order to impose them in 
their turn,’’ when ‘‘the rich cease to be happy when the poor cease to 
be wretched,’’ and when'rulers ‘‘give to society an air of apparent 
concord while sowing the seeds of a real division.’’ In other words, 
it is the perversion of the moral sense that is the ruin of society. 

For Rousseau rests his theory upon a clear-cut and fundamentally 
optimistic conception of human nature. What makes man man are 
his compassion for his fellows and his perfectibility. The operations 
of the human soul anterior to reason are two: first, the instinct for 
well-being and self-preservation ; second, the repugnance which men 
feel at the sight of suffering in other sensible beings, especially men. 
Pity is a disposition altogether appropriate to beings as feeble and 
subject to so many ills as are we, and it is the more useful in that it 
precedes all reflection (‘‘it is not necessary to make a philosopher of 
man before making him man’’—this is directed at Locke) ; and pity 
is the source of all the virtues. The golden rule of natural goodness 
is: ‘‘ Achieve thy good with the least possible ill to others.’’ There 
is, however, a danger in this virtue of compassion: it sentimentalizes 
the passions, above all the passion of love, and in sentimentalizing 
intensifies them. Thence is born a dark progeny—jealousy, anger, 
blood-letting—and the moral nature, even in discovering virtue, is 
found to be discovering vice. i 

A similar peril attaches to human perfectibility. Perfectibility 
is the power which distinguishes man from the animals, for the rea- 
son that it is based upon the distinctively human power of free 
choice. Illimitable progress is made possible by this faculty, which 
‘*resides as much in the species as in the individual.’’ But Rousseau 
is wise enough to see that the same power which makes possible prog- 
ress makes possible its opposite ; the quality which opens the path to 
perfection opens likewise the broad and easy decline. Particularly is 
this the case when the power of choice owns no master save the 
passions of the individual. Intellect and emotion mutually fortify 
and develop one another: it is by the activity of the passions that 
reason perfects itself; the passions in turn draw their origin from 
our needs and their progress from our comprehensions. For the man 
and the race whose choices are governed by passions—even when 
these are compassions—there is little prospect save for spiritual 
anarchy: such a rule of private desire we see monstrously enacted in 
the civilization that is up to now created. Is it a marvel that, view- 
ing what intelligence, as the servitor of the passions, has made of so- 
ciety, we should look wistfully backward to the moralless innocency of 
the first state of the soul? And seeing whither we are come, having 
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discovered that under the leadership of private feelings, which not 
pity itself can universalize, society is being perverted, is there no 
further discovery of a nature in man that can set his feet upon the 
pathway of perfection? 

This is essentially the question which is put by Rousseau’s two 
Discourses. It is also the measure of their reputed pessimism, which 
is really no pessimism at all; for Rousseau is throughout an intense 
advocate of human merit—of the value of the moral instinct, of the 
natural goodness of man, of the efficacy of human reason. He has, 
however, presented but one side, the individualistic side, of human 
nature; man is not merely private, he is also social and political in 
his nature; and it is in the analysis of our political nature that the 
corrective for the excesses of private indulgence of private passions 
must be found. It is to the task of discovery that the Contrat social 
is devoted; in its theories the complementary element is defined and 
human nature is, in idea at least, shown normally whole. 

The theory of a contractual organization of the first polities had 
been advanced by Hobbes as a justification of the indefeasibleness of 
the powers of the sovereign, abjured by the contractors in their act. 
By Locke a like theory had been used as a sort of charter of rights, 
pertaining to men by nature good and reasonable, who by their con- 
tract reserved to themselves intact their natural liberties. It was 
employed by Rousseau, mythically (for with him the compact was 
clearly not conceived as an historical event), in a very different 
sense: as a convenient and vivid figure by which to express that so- 
ciety is at once deliberate and mutual in character, the creation of 
rational beings endowed with an appetitus societatis (no mere gre- 
garious instinct, but a political sense). In the Second Discourse 
Rousseau speaks of the research into the nature of ‘‘the fundamental 
pact of all government’’ as yet to make, provisionally stating that in 
character it is a voluntary obligation to observe laws. The Contrat 
social is the obvious carrying on of this research, directed to the dis- 
covery of some principle of the unification of ‘‘what law permits and 
interest prescribes, to the end that justice and utility be found not 
divided.’’ More particularly, the problem of the contract is: ‘‘To 
find a form of association which defends and protects with the whole 
force of the association the person and the goods of each member, and 
by which each, uniting with all, obeys only himself, and remains as 
free as before.’’ 

The solution of this problem is found in the doctrine of the 
volonté générale*® and of its primacy with respect to the particular 
3’ Vaughan points out (Vol. I., pp. 423-33) that Rousseau probably owes the 


suggestion of the idea of the general will to Diderot’s article in L’encyclopédie 
on ‘‘ Droit naturel,’’ here reprinted. 
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will of the individual. The terms of the contract reduce to: ‘‘ Hach 
of us mutually places his person and all his power under the supreme 
direction of the general will; and as a body we receive each member 
as an indivisible part of the whole.’’ Thus is formed the body poli- 
tic, which by this very act gets its unity, or moi commun, its life and 
its will. Passively conceived, it is a state; actively, a sovereign; as 
compared with others, a power. The associates are collectively a 
people; as sharing its sovereignty, citizens; as under its laws, sub- 
jects. The act of association is thus a reciprocal engagement of the 
public with all its members, each individual holding a double rela- 
tion: he is a member of the sovereign with respect to individuals, a 
member of the state with respect to the sovereign. The authority of 
public deliberation rises directly from these relationships, but it does 
not extend to a control of sovereignty itself, which can not impose 
an unbreakable law upon itself; even the social contract has no sane- 
tion save its own sanity. Further, the sovereign can have no interest 
contrary to the best interest of its members, for which reason it has 
no need of guarantees from its members. It is their collective inter- 
est. Individual men may have individual wills opposing the general 
will (in which as social beings they participate) ; and this, of course, - 
is destructive to the body politic.. Hence, that the social pact be not 
vain, it belongs tacitly to the engagement that force may be used to 
compel obedience—‘‘ce qui ne signifie autre chose sinon qu’on le 
forcera d’étre libre.’’ 

Law is the formal expression of the general will (which, because 
it is general, necessitates that all laws be universal in form and 
intent). ‘*‘ When the whole people decrees for all the people, it 
considers only itself; and if a relation is then formed, it is of the entire 
object from one point of view to the entire object from another 
point of view, with no division of the whole. The matter of enact- 
ment is then general, as is the will which enacts. This act I call 
law.’’ In short, laws ‘‘ne sont que des registres de nos volontés’’ ; 
and any state ruled by laws (that is, general rather than individual 
will) is thereby republican in genius. In a passage of the Economie 
politique Rousseau says: ‘‘There are two infallible rules of conduct 
... the one is the spirit of the law, which should serve in the de- 
cision of a case which has not been foreseen; the other is the general 
will, source and supplement of all laws, and which ought always to 
be consulted in default of them.’’ This is clearly the principle in 
accordance with which democracies grow. 

It is an easy matter to misinterpret Rousseau’s doctrine of the 
general will, especially in the direction of collectivism. In the first 
place, there is nothing mystical or emotional about it; it is thor- 
oughly rationalistic. The moi commun is never a ‘‘mob soul’’ nor is 
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it ever the ‘‘self’’ of an ‘‘over-individual state’’; and the volonté 
générale is always a true will, the result of a rational choice and the 
expression of a conscious responsibility; in this Rousseau is a fol- 
lower of Dante and Milton and the Christian theologians. In a sig- 
nificant passage of the first draft of the Social Contract, its author 
says: ‘‘The general will is in each individual a pure act of the under- 
standing which reasons in the silence of the passions as to what man 
should demand of his fellows and as to what his fellows have a right 
to demand of him.’’ At the close of the First Discourse Rousseau 
had said that the voice of conscience, teaching the Right, must be 
heard ‘‘in the silence of the passions.’’ In the course of the Second 
he had ascribed to the species even more than to the individual that 
power of free choice which is the essence of reason and the source 
of human perfectibility. In the first draft of the Social Contract 
he had stated—following Locke—that the law of nature (as ap- 
plied to man) is the law of reason. Finally, in the authorized ver- 
sion of this document, he comes to the conclusion that natural lib- 
erty, which has no bournes excepting the powers of the individual, 
is no true liberty; true liberty is civil liberty, limited by the gen- 
eral will. Here is moral freedom, based on self-control ; and in truly 
Platonic phrase he adds, ‘‘the impulsion of appetite alone is slavery, 
while obedience to the law which one prescribes for oneself is free- 
dom.’’ Self-prescription of law is political sanity, and in a passage 
behind which surely stands the image of the Sccrates of the Crito, 
Rousseau tells how a man, as citizen and sovereign, inflicts upon 
himself the punishments which, as erring man, he has incurred 
under the law. 

The change from the natural to the civil state means the en- 
thronement of reason. But are there advantages in this change? 
Yes, says Rousseau; duty replaces impulse, right succeeds appetite, 
reason rules inclination, and the whole good of human nature re- 
ceives new possibilities of development. ‘‘Instead of destroying a 
natural equality, the fundamental pact substitutes a moral and 
legitimate equality for the physical inequality with which nature 
endows men; and while capable of inequality in force or genius, they 
become equal by convention and right.’’ ‘‘If one ask in precisely 
what consists the greatest good of all, which should be the end of all 
legislation, it will be found to reduce to two prime objects, liberty 
and equality. Liberty, since all particular dependency is but so 
much power taken from the body of the state; equality, because 
liberty can not subsist without it.’’ Here we are back again to 
classical grounds, moving in the thought of Plato and Aristotle. 
The good is the sovereign, and the sanction and instrument of the 
good is that faculty of reason which first makes men of us, and, in 
freeing us from the rule of passion, makes us truly free. 
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Classical, too, is the optimistic view of human nature implied in 
the doctrine of perfectibility. The first part of the earlier Discourse 
opens: ‘‘It is a grand and beautiful spectacle to see man issue, as it 
were, from naught by his proper efforts, dissipate by the light of 
his reason the shadows in which nature has enveloped him, elevate 
himself above himself, mount in the ardor of his spirit even to celes- 
tial regions, traverse with a giant’s pace, like unto the sun, the vast 
expanse of the universe, and finally, what is yet greater and more 
difficult, enter within himself in order there to study man, to know 
his nature, his duties, and his end.’’ The latter phrase, the study 
of man, represents Rousseau’s conception of his own task: in its 
execution he probed and condemned the unbalanced leadership of 
passions and ambitions; even when these lead to the development of 
science and art and the establishment of polities, they are not com- 
parable in goodness with simple virtues; the good that is the realiza- 
tion of right human living must come through the cultivation of the 
powers of understanding, at once impersonal and universal. With 
a soundly Gallic sagacity Rousseau saw that the ‘‘general will’’ is 
founded in understanding of affairs, what the Greeks called phro- 
nesis—a something much nearer to our ‘‘common sense’’ than to the 
thing we name ‘‘ public sentiment’’; and he saw, too, that there must 
be back of this, as its ultimate sanction, a faith in the powers of men 
to achieve their own good, and a universe which justifies this faith. 
In this sense he was spokesman of the rationalistic belief in human 
progress which was characteristic of his century, and which found 
its perhaps supreme expression—if but for the reason that its author 
was, when he wrote, a proscribed and hunted man—in the words of 
Condorecet: ‘‘In past experience, in observation of the progress so 
far made by science and by civilization, in the analysis of the march 
of the human spirit and of the development of its faculties, we find 
the most powerful motives to believe that nature has put no term to 
our hopes.”’ 


V 


Rousseau closes the Contrat social. with the brief announcement 
that the external relations of states constitutes a subject too vast for 
his short life. There is evidence (discussed by the editor in a note) 
that he did, however, outline a work on federation, and that the 
manuscript of the outline was destroyed by a friend to whom he had 
committed it. For such riotions as we have as to Rousseau’s theo- 
ries of international relations we are confined to stray passages of 
his published works and to inferences from the general character of 
his political philosophy. 

But the study of even this meager material is not without re- 
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ward. In the first place Rousseau regarded the republic as the 
highest form of state, and he regarded it as essentially a form 
adapted to the small state; he is, therefore, quite with the Greeks in 
idealizing the small democracy, or aristodemocracy (to borrow a 
new term). In the ideal state every member should know every 
other member: that is the formula, which, with attendant qualities, 
is expounded in Contrat social (II., x), and with greater length and 
picturesqueness in the dedication to the Second Discourse. The 
dedication is to his native Geneva, and to certain passages of it our 
own day has replied with a cruel irony: ‘‘I would choose,’’ says 
Rousseau, ‘‘for my nativity ...a country deterred by a happy pow- 
erlessness from the ferocious love of conquests, and guaranteed by 
a position yet more happy from the fear of itself becoming the con- 
quest of another state; a free city, placed between several peoples 
among whom none has interest in invading it, while each is inter- 
ested in preventing its invasion by others. ... Whose citizens, there- 
fore, if they follow the exercise of arms, do so rather to retain 
among them that warlike ardor and fiery courage which sit so well 
with liberty and nourish the taste for it, rather than from any neces- 
sity of self-defense’’—altogether such as yours of Geneva, whose 
happiness is assured; for ‘‘honorable treaties fix your limits, assure 
your rights, and safeguard your repose.’’ With Belgium and Servia 
under their eyes, the men of Geneva to-day can hardly share their 
townsman’s confidence !* 

Not every state is physically adapted to the ideal form. The 
true size of a state should be determined by the relation of the popu- 
lation to the possibilities of nourishment afforded by the territories, 
not merely by census or square miles. There is in every body politic 
a maximum of power which it should not pass, and from which it 
often departs in growing in size. The relation of population to food 


4It should be noted that while Rousseau’s ideal of the feasible republic is 
of the small state, yet the conception of a republican federation of Europe ap- 
pealed powerfully to him, as a vision. In his Jugement upon the Project de 
paix perpétuelle of the Abbé of Saint-Pierre, he remarks that to realize the 
Abbé’s European republic for a single day would be enough to ensure its eternal 
duration. The real interests of both princes and peoples are in such a federa- 
tion, but their apparent interests turn sovereigns ‘‘away from the empire of 
Law to submit to that of Fortune;’’ rulers, like senseless pilots, though they 
drive their ship upon the rocks, prefer the vain show of commanding their ser- 
vants, to the safe anchorage; while ministers must keep their princes embroiled 
to render themselves necessary—choosing to lose the state, if need be, rather 
than their positions. Thus, though the project of the Abbé is wise, his means of 
executing it issue from the simplicity of his heart. ‘‘He honestly imagines that 
it is only necessary to assemble a Congress, and there propose his Articles, in 
order that they should be signed and all would be done,’’—which is to judge as 
an infant. Rousseau’s Jugement abounds with caustic phrases pertinent to 
our day. 
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supply is the true measure of this maximum power. The vigor born 
of good government rather than the resources furnished by a great 
territory is the source of welfare. Every people so placed that its 
only alternatives are commerce or war is weak in itself. ‘‘There 
have been states so constituted that the necessity of conquest en- 
tered into their very constitution, so that to maintain themselves 
they were forced to expand unceasingly. Perhaps they have even 
felicitated themselves on this happy necessity, which showed them, 
moreover, with the term of their aggrandizement, the moment of 
their inevitable fall.’’ In the fragment of L’état de guerre, Rous- 
seau outlines a kind of law of compensation between states, tending 
to equalize large and small: ‘‘It is necessary, in order that a state 
subsist, that the vivacity of its passions supplement that of its move- 
ments, and that its will intensify as much as its power relaxes. It 
is the law of conservation which nature herself establishes among 
species, maintaining them all, in spite of their inequalities. It is 
also, to speak in passing, the reason why small states have propor- 
tionally more vigor than large ones. For public sensibility does not 
increase with territory; the more this extends, the more the will 
weakens and movements become enfeebled; and the great body, sur- 
charged with its own weight, sinks languidly into decay.”’ 

It is worth remarking that the biological analogy employed here 
and so generally by Rousseau is not with him a source of self-decep- 
tion: he is too sagacious to surrender his imagination to the delusion 
that the life of a nation is but the life of an individual writ large—a 
delusion horrible in its consequences when those who suffer from it 
conceive it to be their duty to strike down the senescent elders whose 
heirs they conceive themselves to be. It is true that in the Economie 
politique, after refuting the notion that the nation is a larger fam- 
ily, Rousseau draws a Platonic likeness of it as an organism—animal 
body and members; but in L’état de guerre, he makes no less ex- 
plicit the difference. Man, the animal, is fundamentally inde- 
pendent of his similars; the limits of his growth are fixed by nature; 
his life is short, his years are counted, and even his passions have 
their measures. The state, on the contrary, is an artificial body 
(which means that it is artificed and sustained by human reason) ; 
it has no determined measure; its growth is indefinite; and, indeed, 
its safety, demands that it outgrow its neighbors. ‘‘The inequality 
of men has bournes set by the hand of nature; that of societies can 
grow endlessly until the one shall have absorbed them all.’’ 

This is the source of monstrosity in states, and above all of the 
monstrosity of war. Rousseau leaves us in no doubt as to war: it has 
in it nothing natural and nothing reasonable; it is wholly monstrous. 
In the brief treatment in the Social Contract, he tells us that war is 
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‘*a relation of things, not men,’’ a relation ‘‘in which individuals 
are enemies only accidentally, not as men, nor even as citizens, but 
as soldiers; not at all as members of a fatherland, but as its defend- 
ers.’’ The paragraph in which this theme was to have been devel- 
oped in L’état de guerre was apparently not written, but the defini- 
tion of war which he does give is quite in harmony: ‘‘ War of Power 
with Power”’ is ‘‘the effect of a mutual, constant, and manifest dis- 
position to destroy the enemy state, or to enfeeble it by all possible 
means; this disposition reduced to act is war proper; when it re- 
mains without effect it is only the state of war.’’ The important 
point is that war is essentially a relation of powers or states, and 
that its animosities are (or should be) directed only to the injury 
of such artificial bodies—never to the destruction of men as human 
beings. 

Rules of conduct of war follow from its nature. War gives no 
rights not necessary to its end. ‘‘In open war a just prince seizes 
all that belongs to the public; but he respects the person and the 
goods of individuals: he respects those rights upon which his own 
are founded.’’> It may be imagined that Rousseau gives short shrift 
to the ‘‘might makes right’’ formula: all it can mean is the annihila- 
tion of right. 

And here we are brought again to the fundamental note upon 
which the whole of Rousseau’s thought turns. Right is somehow 
elemental, not perhaps in man as man, but certainly in man as 
humane. It is the true expression of man’s political nature, and no 
polity which balks its expression is good.’ By its nature, as founded 
in reason, it is capable of defeat or perversion; but properly nur- 
tured it is the greatest of blessings vouchsafed mortals; compared 
with the man who is in the highest sense politic, the moralless nat- 
ural man is vacantly brutish. ‘‘The passage from the state of na- 
ture to the civil state’’—there are few passages in Rousseau finer 
than this—‘‘produced in man a very remarkable change, substitut- 
ing in his conduct justice for instinct, and giving to his actions the 
morality which hitherto they had wanted. It is then only that, the 
voice of duty succeeding to physical impulse and right to appetite, 
man, who up to then had regard only for himself, found himself 
forced to act upon other principles, and to consult his reason before 
listening to his inclinations. Although in this state he deprived 
himself of many advantages which he held from nature, he gained 
others so great—his faculties developed, his ideas broadened, his 
sentiments ennobled, his whole soul elevated—that, if the abuse of 
this new condition were not often to degrade him below that whence 
he had issued, he ought to bless without ceasing the happy moment 


5 Contrat Social, I., iv.; italics mine. 
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which had seized him up once for all, and, from a stupid and limited 
animal, had made of him an intelligent being and a man.’’ 

Rousseau, like Dante, saw in the State a source of salvation; but 
with Rousseau this salvation must be won, not by miracle from above, 
but by grace of human reason and the sense of right: and to the 
fatherland which encourages the exercise of the one and insists upon 
the responsibilities of the other, he felt that the citizen should 
return every service of patriotism. I must be forgiven one more 
quotation, because it is so splendidly pertinent to our day and hour: 
‘¢ We begin properly to become men only after having been citizens: 
whence may be seen what should be thought of those pretended 
cosmopolites who, justifying their love of country by their love of 
humankind, vaunt love of the world in order to obtain the privilege 
of loving no one.’’ 


VI 


In the cycle of thought Rousseau’s position stands clear. He is 
a humanist and a rationalist, and in genius he is nearer akin to Plato 
and Aristotle than to any other thinker. Because he is a humanist, 
he is a democrat; but his rationalism leads him to avoid the great 
pitfall of democracy—individualism of passion and desire. Like 
other democrats of his time, he stands for the rights of man; but the 
man he has in mind is the political man, whose right is in the exer- 
cise of his reason. It is in reason (not in passion) that men have a 
life in common and a common will directed to the ends that reason 
defines. This community (let me repeat) of self and will—moi com- 
mun, volonté générale—is no mystical or sacramental spirit from 
the skies: it is something that belongs to each man in severalty, by 
reason of that participation in the work of society which develops 
his own social powers. And Rousseau is quite as indifferent as Plato 
to the actualization of Utopia; if the society be such as to give the 
citizen a vision of the ideal city—so that he can order his own house 
after the manner of that city—it will have achieved its high purpose. 
The society which does this, which reveals to the actual citizen an 
ideal citizen whose conduct can be the pattern of his own, is the 
essential democracy. 

The ideas of Rousseau have inspired much in political thinking 
and not a little in conduct. Have the possibilities of his teachings 
been exhausted? A slight examination of the progress of democracy 
will instruct us. In the century and a half since Rousseau’s day, 
democracies have multiplied in number, but they have not deepened 
in understanding. ' In many particulars the development has been 
away from a rational individualism and in the direction of an anarchic 
individualism, Hedonism in ethics (in its utilitarian form) has 
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become well-nigh universal; and hedonism, which makes of feeling 
the good, is utterly destructive of rational morality, and hence of 
a polity whose genius is right. Even more perniciously irrational 
(since it is the covert support of all hedonism) has been the doctrine 
of laisser faire, as applied to society. Two great and gratuitous 
assumptions—of the beneficence of free competition in the economic 
world and of the beneficence of a free struggle for existence in the 
biological world—have made laisser faire theories seem plausible. 
But the law of supply and demand and the law of the survival of the 
fittest are both mechanical; both, therefore, persuade to the abroga- 
tion of the reason. To what depths of immorality the latter law can 
lead, the orgies of Machtpolitik in our own day reveal. Undoubtedly, 
the underlying optimistic belief in the inevitableness of human prog- 
ress toward the good, born with the eighteenth century and carried 
over through the nineteenth, is what has made these assumptions 
so convincing. Rousseau, at any rate, suffered no illusion on this 
point; he saw with perfect clarity that the agencies which may lead 
to human betterment, not only can contribute, but too often have 
contributed to man’s debasement: only by diligence of the reason 
can we save ourselves from the peril. 

In yet another particular we have missed a truth which Rousseau 
saw. It is quite apparent that the Enlightenment, in the flush of its 
humanitarian zeal, over-emphasized native human goodness. This 
was a not unnatural reaction from the elder theological condemna- 
tion of man. To us (booked in anthropology) there is more humor 
than poetry in eighteenth-century vignettes of poor Lo; but it is 
hale to recall that in a preceding century Paul III. felt it necessary 
to issue a bull proclaiming that American Indians are men, and not 
brutes. Under nineteenth-century scrutiny the image of the Ar- 
cadian savage has dissolved, and, indeed, doctrinaires of evolution 
have swung the pendulum too far, picturing primitive man as worse 
and lower than he probably merits. But evolutionary teaching has 
left him at least in potentia humane, and it is on this potentiality that 
we have erected a humanitarianism that is mawkishly false. It is 
directed not only to every kind of man, but to every individual, no 
matter what his case; and it is occupied with the prepossession that 
the world, in some sort, ‘‘ owes’’ to each individual his measure of 
private gratification. This is what democracy is commonly under- 
stood to stand for. Rousseau, with his conception of the rigor of 
duty, and, before all, with his understanding that society exists not 
for the individual mortal, but for the type of citizen—with this 
understanding, is clearly but of such webs of sentimentality. His 
response to the issue is again an exhortation to the reason, which 
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makes of law an expression of the universal and generalizes the will 
itself. 

Clearly Rousseau’s polity has no more been tried out than has 
Plato’s—which it so resembles. But for us to-day—in a welter of 
thought hardly less tragic than is that of events—there is an im- 
perative question, upon answer to which hangs the possibility of 
moving further in the direction of democracy. Is the humanitarian 
view metaphysically true? Can reason be trusted? Is human 
morality and right more than illusion? There is a great sector of 
humanity fighting squarely in the negative belief, still asserting the 
ancient contention that there is no help save in divinity and no right 
save the divine right of the chosen. For us who have grown up to 
abhor this belief it is easy to refute it with prejudice; but the only 
refutation that can be lastingly persuasive must come through the 
discovery, by democracies, of a means to rear a rationally intelli- 
gent citizenship, each member thereof patterning after the universal 
model which their combinedly instructed wills shape for all. 


HartTLEY Burr ALEXANDER. 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 


REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


An Elementary Laboratory Course in Psychology. Hrrsert SIDNEY 
LANGFELD and FLoyp Henry ALLpPortT. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 1916. Pp. xvi + 147. 


The authors are to be congratulated on having carried Guat 
their plan exceedingly well. It is perhaps regretable that it should be 
necessary to attempt to cover the field of experimental psychology in 
one semester, but since conditions seem to demand this, a clearly 
written manual like the present one is very useful. A feature of the 
book which commends itself is the possibility of performing all 
of the experiments without elaborate or expensive apparatus. The 
authors have been really conscientious about this; even the poorest of 
colleges can surely afford the equipment indicated. 

Other aims of the authors will not so readily recommend them- 
selves to all prospective users. It seems, for example, to be assumed 
that the experiments are to be performed without accompanying lec- 
tures or class-work, though this is nowhere explicitly stated. At any 
rate, the entire ‘‘half course of five hours a week’’ is surely required 
merely ‘‘to perform all the experiments,’’ seventy-five in number. 
The experiments are indeed so simply explained that they can be 
performed without accompanying lectures, but it seems doubtful if 
the maximum of results is thus attained. Certainly if there is to be 
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no class-work, the supplementary reading (very wisely omitted from 
a laboratory manual) must be carefully chosen and faithfully done. 
That the latter will be the case is a large assumption. 

Instructors desiring to get in one lecture a week can, of course, 
omit some of the experiments. This raises, however, a point of some 
importance. The authors present us, not with a ‘‘source book’’ of 
experiments, but with an articulated course, one in which the balance 
between subjects is really admirable. With few exceptions, to drop 
any of the experiments would be to destroy this balance. For the 
practical laboratory use, for which it is designed, you must take it or 
leave it, as it stands. Instructors who want to put a usable manual 
in the hands of their students are unlikely to find one more to their 
liking—till they write one themselves. 

While the experiments are not of equal length, a general notion 
ean be gained from their number of the relative time spent on each 
subject. Nine experiments are devoted to vision, four to audition, the 
same to smell and taste, the somewhat disproportionate appearing 
number of twelve to touch and the dermal senses, two to the 
kinesthetic senses, two to Weber’s law,—making 33 experiments in 
sensation. Eleven are given to the perception of space, four to the 
perception of time, and six to the perception of words and meaning. 
These latter are tachistoscopic experiments of a familiar type, but 
well worked out; and since they are practically all experiments in 
attention as well; two more suffice for that subject. Two experiments 
each are devoted to reaction times, association, rote memory, logical 
memory, and recognition and discrimination. Three are given over 
to the learning process and three to imagery. As in all other 
manuals, affection, with five experiments, is least adequately treated. 
It is satisfactory to note in the technique of several experiments, the 
influence of the experimental] thought psychology, which having won 
its way into the text-books, seems now to be finding its way into 
laboratory courses. 

To criticize details would only serve to emphasize how few need 
it. It is perhaps worth while to point out that the formula for corre- 
lation (p. 102) yields not r, the correlation index, but p which stands 
in constant relation to it. The preference for the method of minimal 
changes is rather excessive, but most instructors, I fancy, will wel- 
come the concise directions as to the treatment of results and the 
suggestions for tabulation. Well chosen questions are appended to 
each experiment. 

At one point only does the reviewer find himself in staunch 
opposition to the authors’ general treatment. That is in regard 
to introspection. They advise it, nay, prescribe it, in nearly every 
experiment, but nowhere is any help afforded the student in his 
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practise of introspection. Now introspection is an art which can 
be taught like any other and which can not be properly per- 
formed, even by those of native talent in that direction, without 
guidance and training. The behaviorist’s case against introspection 
is so strong precisely because psychologists are only just beginning 
to realize the need in their art as in any other of definite canons. 
In this one point, the manual is neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor good red 
herring. If the behaviorist throws all introspective data out of court, 
the psychologist, as such, has no more to say than to any other biol- 
ogist. Indeed as one who realizes its imperfections all too well, he 
should sympathize with the impatience of his fellow scientist. But 
if we are to be psychologists, let us train our students in the accurate 
observation of psychological data, 7. e., in introspection. Whatever 
we do, let us not assume that they will ‘‘pick it up’’ as a chicken 
picks up corn, instinctively. 
Horace B. ENGLIsH. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 


The Morals of Monopoly and Competition. H. B. Resp. Menasha, 
Wis.: G. Banta Publishing Company. 1916. Pp. 1438. 


The purpose of this small volume is to show in a concrete way the 
conditions and practises that have brought about the application of 
new moral standards to our judgments of monopoly and competi- 
tion. The methods by which large corporations have gained control 
are shown in detail and the assumptions in Adam Smith’s doctrine 
of a ‘‘natural price’’ are pointed out. Judicial decisions are quoted 
and arranged in an interesting way so as to show the gradual shift 
in the prevailing point of view. The more recent decisions take into 
consideration ‘‘not only the concrete situations in which the laws in 
question function, but also their concrete effects upon society. It 
is this which reveals to them that a difference in magnitude makes 
a difference in kind and that a changed situation demands a new 
rule. This is not derived from a priori and syllogistic reasoning, 
but is made evident by inductive reasoning. from experience, from 
facts of observation’’ (p. 122). The new criterion is that of public 
interest, a concept which, as the author says, requires further 
analysis, but which he does not attempt to define vigorously. The 
book, however, offers a clear and simple statement of the significant 
. change that has occurred in our attitude towards ‘‘big business’’ 
and presents a forceful argument for the view that ‘‘morals are 
group habits formed to meet the requirements of a particular situa- 
tion and are right, or function satisfactorily, when they satisfy the 
wants of the group in that situation. If a conflict arises, we should 
discover the conditions out of which it arose, find out how the old 
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system of morals originated, analyze the situation in which it func- 
tioned, and find out the elements which made the old system satis- 
factory, analyze the new elements in the changed situation which 
impair the usual functioning of the old morals, then project an 
hypothetical solution, keeping the good of the old system as much 
as possible and making changes only for the new elements, and, 
finally,.try out the proposed solution in a practical way’’ (p. 119). 
B. H. Bop. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


JOURNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY. February, 
1917. On the Measurement of Visual Stimulation Intensities (pp. 
1-33) : L. T. TroLanp. — Various meanings of the term intensity are 
mentioned ; fundamental significance of photometric and radiometric 
measurements is considered; relation between radiant energy and 
light is discussed. Fundamental presuppositions of a method of 
photometry and recent studies of the method of flicker are discussed. 
The influence of pupillary size upon the illumination of the retinal 
image, and the artificial pupil are mentioned. The photon, unit of 
physiological stimulus intensity, is offered as a basis for the general 
standardization of conditions of visual experimentation with regard 
to intensity. A New Method for Measuring Reaction Time (pp. 34—- 
40): F. E. Austin.—Electromagnet reaction times at make and 
break are different, and there is considerable variation in the reaction 
times at make. This causes a variable error in the results. The 
method for measuring reaction time described igs based upon the fact 
that the arc produced by an alternating current between two elec- 
trodes is set up and extinguished twice during each cycle of alterna- 
tions and also upon the accuracy with which the frequency of an 
alternating current may be indicated and observed by employing a 
so-called Frahm frequency meter. The image of the alternating are 
may be focused upon a photographic plate, and the plate exposed 
while it is rapidly moved laterally in the focal plane. The more 
rapid the motion of the film, the longer are the impressions of the 
dashes made by the light, and likewise the greater the distance be- 
tween the light dashes. After sufficient records have been made to 
occupy the width of the film, and the film is removed and developed, 
blue prints may be made for purposes of reference and computations. 
Records are evaluated by counting the number of complete dashes 
and measuring the fraction of a dash. Visual Discrimination of 
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Rectangular Areas Illuminated by Varying Degrees of Achromatic 
Inght (pp. 41-62): G. F. Arps.—The object is to determine the dis- 
criminative efficiency in the perception of areal differences and to 
analyze the various factors involved in the judgments. Auditory 
Illusions of Movement—A Preliminary Study (pp. 63-75): H. E. 
Burtt.—The presentation of two faint similar auditory stimuli in 
quick succession a few centimeters apart yields, under certain con- 
ditions, an impression of a sound moving in the direction of the 
actual temporal succession of the stimuli. A Comparison of Deaf 
and Hearing Children in Visual Memory for Digits (pp. 76-88) : 
R. Printer and D. G. Paterson. — Oral pupils are superior to manual 
pupils on the average. Auditory experience plays an important part 
in the efficiency of both hearing and deaf individuals in visual mem- 
ory for digits. A New Complication Apparatus (pp. 89-91) : KNieut 
DunuapP. — An instrument which is expected to give ease and accuracy 
in setting a discrete stimulus in its proper place and such that the 
discrete stimulus would not vary in intensity with the rate of rota- 
tion is described. 


Bernheim, H. Automatisme et Suggestion. Paris: Librarie Félix 
Alean. 1917. Pp. xv-+168. 2 fr. 50. 

Calkins, Mary Whiton. The Case of Self against Soul. Reprinted 
from The Psychological Review, Vol. XXIV., No. 4, July, 1917. 
Pp. 278-300. 

Calkins, Mary Whiton. The Persistent Problems of Philosophy. 
Fourth Revised Edition. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1917. Pp. xxvi-++ 577. $2.50. 

Hollingworth, H. L., and Poffenberger, A. T., Jr. Applied Psychol- 
ogy. New York and London: D. Appleton and Company. 1917. 
Pp. xiii + 337. $2.25. 

Roberts, W. R. Greek Civilization as a Study for the People. Ox- 
ford: Oxford University Press. 1917. 40 cents. 

Williams, C.D. The Christian Ministry and Social Problems. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1917. $1.00. 





NOTES AND NEWS 
LETTER FROM PROFESSOR BREESE 
To THE EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY AND 


Screntiric METHODS: 


I BEG permission to correct an error in Figure 29, opposite page 48, 
of my text-book of Psychology recently published. The lower and 
smaller blue area near the hippocampal convolution should be in 
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purple instead of blue. The error was made in the process of en- 
graving and was discovered by the publisher only after the first lot 
of books had been issued. The proper correction has been made for 
all future issues, 
Very truly yours, 
B. B. BREESE. 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI, 
September 29, 1917. 





THE committee appointed by the president of the American Philo- 
sophical Association to arrange for a discussion at the coming meet- 
ing has voted, after much deliberation, to present the topic, ‘‘ Ethics 
and International Relations,’’ without subsidiary topics. As leaders 
of this discussion the committee has selected Professors J. H. Tufts, 
Felix Adler, W. E. Hocking, and H. A. Overstreet. Professors Mon- 
tague and De Laguna have been selected by the committee to continue 
the discussion of last year as formulated in the following questions :* 

A. Is the division of the entities present or involved in experi- 
ence into two reciprocally exclusive classes of ‘‘mental’’ (or ‘‘psychi- 
eal’’) and ‘‘physieal’’ to be retained ? 

B. Ifo, how is the distinction to be formulated? In particular 
what is the essential differentia of the class ‘‘mental’’ or ‘‘psychi- 
eal’’? Are the entities denoted by its attributes, ‘‘aspects’’ or rela- 
tions of things which at the same time may possess the predicate 
‘‘physical’’; or are they a class of existing things which can never 
possess the attribute ‘‘physical’’? ‘What, specifically, are the enti- 
ties denoted by the term ‘‘mental’’? And how, if at all, is their ex- 
istence to be established ? 


Tue following appointments have been made at the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology: Beardsley Ruml, instructor in psychology; G. 
M. Whipple, professor of applied psychology and acting director of 
the bureau of salesmanship research for the first half-year; A. J. 
Beatty, research assistant. L. lL. Thurstone has been promoted to an 
instructorship in psychology. W. D. Scott will remain at the Insti- 
tute during the coming year. 


1¥For a full analysis: of these questions see this JOURNAL, Vol. XIII., p. 574. 









